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SUMMARY    OF    ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS.^ 
The  subjects  required  for  entrance  to  the  Wharton  School   are: 
English 
Two  Histories 

Algebra  through  Geometric  Progressions  ;    Plane  Geometry 
Any  two  of  the  following  languages : 
French  (two  years) 
German  (two  years) 
Spanish   (two  years) 
Latin  (four  years) 
Greek  (four  years) 
In  place  of  one  language  the  following  group   may  be   offered : 
Plane  Trigonometry  plus 
Solid  Geometry  plus 
Either  Physics  or  Chemistry 
Other  subjects  may  be  substituted  with  the  consent  of  the   Entrance 
Committee. 

Entrance  examinations  are  scheduled  to  commence  in  191 2  on  June 
2oth  and  September  19th,  respectively,  at  9  a.m.  in  College  Hall. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  examination  grades  of  60%  are 
accepted  for  entrance.  New  York  State  Regents'  grades  are  accepted  if 
satisfactory  to  the  Pennsylvania  Entrance  Committee. 

^j  ,      -  For  entrance  on  School  Record  without  examination, 

Cicnooi  j^  jg  necessary  to  graduate  from  the  full  Regular  course 

Kecora  ^^^^   ^   Special   or    Partial    course)    of   a   school    on  the 

Accredited  List  of  the  College  with  averages  eaual  to  the  "  certifying" 
grade  fixed  by  the  Entrance  Committee  in  the  entrance  subjects  above 
noted.  If  your  school  is  not  already  on  the  list,  ask  your  principal  to 
write  NOW  to  Dean  George  E.  Fisher,  College  Hall,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  apply  to  have  your  school  listed.  After  the  school  is  listed, 
an  entrance  blank  is  furnished  to  you.  If  your  school  grade  in  any 
entrance  subject  is  below  the  standard  required  by  the  Entrance  Com- 
mittee, you  would  be  examined  in  that  subject  before  entrance.  The 
application  blank  is  to  be  made  out  in  full  detail  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  Professor  S.  S.  Huebner, 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
//  is  essential  that  these  entrance  blanks  be  returned  early  in  order  to 
secure  a  decision  ivithout  delay.  If  you  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  you 
may  be  required  to  take  an  entrance  examination  in  any  subject,  it  is  advis- 
able to  prepare  for  the  examination  zvhilc  waiting  for  an  official  reply  from 
the  Entrance  Committee.  For  sample  questions  zvrite  to  Dean  George  E. 
Fisher,  College  Hall.  A  large  number  of  students  are  unable  to  enter 
college  each  year  because  of  late  application  or  because  their  preparatory 
schools  have  not  been  placed  on  the  list.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  to  have 
early  application  made  for  the  listing  of  your  school. 

Applicants  for  a  special  or  partial  course,  if  21  years 
Special  and  of  age  or  over,  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Committee 
Partial  on  Special  and  Partial  Students  full  information  and  sat- 

Students  isfactory    evidence    of   their   maturity,    general    education 

and  capacity  to  profit  by  the  work  which  they  wish  to 
take  in  the  University.  If  under  21  j^ears  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the 
same  requirements  as  for  entrance  to  the  regular  course.  These  are 
given  in  the  circular  on  admission,  as  stated  above.  No  degrees  are  con- 
ferred upon  Special  or  Partial  students.  It  is  highly  advisable  that  a 
Regular  rather  than  a  Special  or  Partial  course  be  taken. 

*A  full  statement  of  the  entrance  requirements  Is  given  in  the  College  circular, 
a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  free  upon  application. 


THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL  OF  FINANCE 
AND   COMMERCE 


Joseph   Wharton,  LL.D.,   Sc.D.,   was  the   first  to    see 

the  need  of  a  new  type  of  University  training  that  should 
.meet  the  needs  of  young  men  preparing  for  business,  the  study  of  the  Law 
or  the  Public  Service.  In  1881  he  established  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  school  which  bears  his  name,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  it 
should  offer  facilities  for : 

(i)  An   adequate    education    in    the   principles    underlying   successful 
civil  government. 

(2)  A  training  suitable  for  those  who  intend  to  engage  in  business  or 
undertake  the  management  of  property. 

Since    that    time    Dr.     Wharton's    idea    has    spread 
University  throughout  this  country  and  has  been  taken  up  by  every 

Training  as         civilized  nation  of  the  world.     When  the  School  was  first 
an  Investment    started    it   was   regarded   with   opposition  by  many   who 

considered  its  aims  impracticable.  To-day  no  argument 
is  needed  to  show  that  university  education  for  business  is  an  investment 
that  pays  the  highest  dividends.  The  most  striking  evidence  is  seen  in  the 
practice  followed  by  many  large  corporations  in  recruiting  their  higher 
officials  from  college-trained  men,  and  in  the  advice  which  is  now  being 
given  by  the  progressive  leaders  in  business  to  all  young  men  who  seek 
their  counsel ;  such  advice  is  invariably,  "  Secure  a  college  training."  The 
need  for  this  training  is  equally  apparent  in  such  allied  vocations  as  the 
law,  civic  and  social  work,  journalism,  the  public  service,  teaching,  etc. 

Special  training  is  offered  along  the  following  lines : 
Preparation        Accounting, 
for  Important      Brokerage, 
Vocations  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service, 

Economics, 

Finance,  Banking  and  Bond  Business, 

Geography, 

The  General  Course, 

Insurance, 

Journalism, 

The  Law, 

Manufactures, 

Private  Secretaryship, 

Real  Estate,  • 

Civic  Work, 

Social  Work, 

Transportation  and  Commerce. 
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For  each  of  these  careers  a  grouping  of  studies  is  offered;  in  the 
Freshman  year  all  students  take  substantially  the  same  work,  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  each  student  is  referred  to  a  faculty  member  who  has 
charge  of  the  group  of  studies  in  preparation  for  the  career  which  the 
student  has  chosen.  This  faculty  adviser  guides  the  student  in  his  selection 
of  elective  courses,  requiring  him  to  take  those  which  best  fit  him  for  his 
future  field.  Students  who  have  not  chosen  any  career  are  required  to 
consult  the  Director,  who  assigns  them  to  a  faculty  adviser. 

A  young  man's  advancement  often  depends  upon  his 
Other  ability  to  foresee  conditions  which  are  about  to  arise,  and 

Courses  to  train  himself  for  them.     In  this  way  many  new  open- 

ings and  careers  are  constantly  arising  for  trained  men. 
Among  these  are  Secretaries  and  Managers  for  Boards  of  Trade,  Business 
Associations,  and  Civic  Clubs  or  Societies,  Experts  in  Government  Service, 
notably  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services ;  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research,  Commercial 
Teaching,  South  American  Trade,  etc.  In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  these 
new  requirements,  students  in  the  Wharton  School  are  allowed,  with 
faculty  approval,  to  combine  two  or  more  of  the  specialized  groups 
described  later  and  thereby  secure  a  training  particularly  adapted  to 
the  new  callings  above  mentioned. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  74  units  or  hours  of 

^  classroom   work,   the   degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science   in 

h^^n    ^^  Economics    is    conferred.      Four    of   these    units    are    in 

e     egree  Physical     Culture.      For    a    complete    statement    of    the 

required  work  for  the  degree  see  page  24. 

Men  of  greater  maturity  and  business  experience  are 
Special  allowed,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Special 

Students  Students  to  take  the  course  described  on  page  47. 

THE   FRESHMAN    YEAR. 
Freshman  In  the  first  year  all  students  who  are  candidates  for  a 

Studies  degree  take  the  following  subjects:  Hours 

161     Political   Economy    2 

171     Resources  of  the  United  States 2 

201     Accounting    3 

631     Constitutional  Law    3 

231  \ 

232  y     English 3 

234      ) 

91     Chemistry*    2 

or 

205     Business  Law 3 

801     Physical   Education    2 

*A11  students  preparing  for  the  manufacturing  business  are. required  to  take 
Chemistry  in  the  first  year.    They  may  elect  205  as  an  extra  subject. 


The  student  may  also  elect  any  other  subjects  which  are  open  to 
Freshmen.  A  list  of  these  is  given  on  page  26.  Students  preparing  for 
the  study  of  law  are  advised  to  enter  actively  in  the  debating  work  and 
take  the  course  in  Public  Speaking.  For  each  hour  in  class  the  student 
may  be  required  to  spend  two  hours  in  preparation.  Abundant  library 
facilities  are  furnished,  and  the  principal  government  reports,  industrial, 
economic,  financial,  scientific  and  trade  journals  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  student. 

If  a  student,  upon  completing  his  freshman  year,  does  not  wish  to 
pursue  any  of  the  following  study  groups,  but  is  desirous  of  arranging  a 
different  series  of  courses,  he  is  requested  to  see  the  Director  before  regis- 
tering for  his  Sophomore  year. 


ACCOUNTING. 

Accountancy  has  now  reached  the  standing  of  a  profession.  The  more 
important  States  of  the  Union  have  established  State  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant,  and  these  examinations  require 
a  high  degree  of  scientific  training  and  of  general  education.  To  meet 
this  need  the  following  arrangement  of  courses  has  been  made  in  the 
Wharton  School: 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

Hours. 

Foreign  Language   3 

233     ) 

257      V     English     ." 3 

235      ) 

205A  Corporation  Law   3 

217    Money  and  Credit  3 

202    American   Industry    3 

206    Accounting   3 

History     3 

802     Phvsical  Education    2 


JUNIOR   YEAR. 

207     Accounting    2 

History     2 

Language     3 

203     Industrial   Management    2 

184    Railway  Transportation   -. 2 

213     Insurance     3 

219    Corporation  Finance    3 

803     Physical  Education 2 

Electives  in  Sociology  and  Political  Science 2 


SENIOR   YEAR. 

Hours. 

214    Investments    3 

216    Banking     3 

207  Accounting    2 

208  Accounting    2 

204     Industrial   Field  Work   2 

191     Sociology     3 

804     Physical  Education    2 

Electives    5 

BROKERAGE. 
The  stock  and  produce  exchange  markets  are  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  commerce,  industry  and  banking  of  the  country.  Over  one-fourth 
of  this  country's  total  wealth  is  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds,  nearly 
all  of  which  can  only  be  bought  and  sold  on  the  leading  stock  exchanges  of 
the  country.  Similarly  manufacturers,  commission  men  and  bankers  must 
daily  avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  our  great  produce  exchanges. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  and  the  many  industrial  and  financial  institutions  served,  stock 
and  produce  exchange  brokerage  ranks  among  the  most  important  busi- 
nesses of  the  country.  Its  technical  and  many  sided  character  makes  a 
college  course  highly  profitable  as  a  preparation  for  this  field  of  work. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

Hours, 
Language 3 

233     ) 

257      I     EngHsh     ' ...3 

235     ) 

205A — Corporation   Law    3 

182  American  Commerce  3 

183  Commercial  Exchanges    3 

213     Insurance     3 

191     Sociology     3 

802  Physical  Education 2 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

History     3 

Language    3 

219     Corporation  Finance 3 

225    Real   Estate    ^ 

188    Brokerage    • 2 

184  Transportation     2 

803  Physical .  Education 2 

Electives  (to  be  chosen  in  conference) 4 


SENIOR    YEAR. 

Hours. 

History     2 

Mathematics     2 

214     Investments     3 

202    American   Industry    3 

651     Government  Regulati(Mi  (if  Coniiiierce   2 

216    Banking 2 

804    Physical   Education    2 

Electives  (to  be  chosen  in  conference)    6 


CONSULAR   AND   DIPLOMATIC    SERVICE. 

The  recent  executive  orders  governing  appointment  and  promotions 
in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  have  placed  these  two  branches 
of  the  Public  Service  upon  an  entirely  new  basis.  Not  only  has  greater 
permanence  been  introduced  into  the  service,  but  the  prospect  of  promotion 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  offers  an  additional  inducement  to 
men  with  college  training  to  prepare  for  this  career.  The  student  is 
advised  to  take  an  elective  in  modern  language  in  his  Freshman  year. 

The  course  leading  to  this  branch  of  the  service  is  as  follows : 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Hours. 

632  Citizenship     2 

633  Foreign  Trade  and  Diplomacy   2 

181     Economic  and  Commercial  Geography   3 

213     Insurance  ^ 

or  V 3 

217    Money  and  Credit  ) 

235     English  Composition i 

233     English     I 

257     English     I 

Foreign  Language — German,  French  or  Spanish 3 

802     Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Electives. 

174  The  Far  East   2 

175  Economic  Conditions  in  South  America 2 

183     Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  3 

165     The  Tariff  and  International  Trade   2 
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JUNIOR   YEAR. 

Hours. 

182    American  Commerce  2 

202    American    Industry    3 

221     Advertising     3 

or 

186  Organization  of  International  Commerce  2  "^ 

365     Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 3 

191     Principles  of  Sociology   3 

Foreign  Languages    3 

803     Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Eleetives. 

197     Social  and  Vital  Statistics  i 

651     Government  Regulation  of  Commerce  and  Industry...  2 

211     Fire,  Marine  and  Fidelity  Insurance  2 

187  Ocean  Transportation   2 


SENIOR   YEAR. 

638  International  Law    2 

639  Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.  S 2 

656  The  United  States  and  Latin  America  i 

186  Organization  of  International  Trade   2 

189  History  of  American  Commerce  2 

204  Field  Work  in  Industry  2 

378  Rise  of  the  British  Empire,  or 

370  The  United  States  and  Europe    '' ^ 


! 

804    Physical  Education    2 


Suggested  Eleetives. 

634     City  Government  and  City  Problems  2 

638A— The  Law  of  War  i 

Foreign  Language    3 


ECONOMICS. 

Many  students  who  have  not  determined  as  yet  what  their  future 
occupations  are  to  be  may  wish  to  pursue  studies  in  political  economy 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  while  in  college  the  economic  standpoint.  For 
their  needs  a  group  of  general  studies  in  Political  Economy  has  been 
formed.  In  arranging  this  group  a  limited  number  of  technical  studies 
have  been  combined  with  the  general  Economics  courses. 


SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

Hours. 

218     Public   Einance    2 

164    Race  Ascendancy   2 

191     Principles  of  Sociology    3 

217     Money  and  Credit   2 

365     History     2 

233     ) 

257      V     English     3 

235     ) 

Foreign   Language    3 

802     Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Elective^i65  Tariff 2 


JUNIOR   YEAR. 

162    Advanced  Economics    2 

192     Social  Reformers    2 

167     National    Efficiency    2 

195     Sociology     2 

Language    3 

184     Railway  Transportation   -. 2 

635    Labor  Legislation  2 

803     Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Elective — 376  or  378  History  3 

Free  Electives  4 


SENIOR   YEAR. 

163     English  Civilization   2 

218A — Taxation    Problems    2 

197     Social   Statistics r 

194     Sociology     2 

173  Climatology,  or  | 

174  Geography  of  Europe     J    ^ 

651     Government  Regulation    2 

181  Agriculture  and  Resources  of  U.  S.,  or  > 

202    American  Industries  j ^ 

381     or  382 — History    2 

804     Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Elective — 169  Modern  Economic  Theories,,  2 
Free  Electives   6 
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FINANCE,  BANKING.  BOND  BUSINESS. 

The  banker  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  National  and  State  Laws 
governing  his  business,  the  fundamental  principles  of  credit,  and  the  close 
relation  of  his  undertaking  with  other  businesses.  For  this  field  of  work 
the  following  arrangement  of  courses  is  recommended  to  the  student : 


SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

Hours. 
233     ) 

257      V     English     3 

235     )  ■ 

Foreign  Language 3 

184    Transportation     2 

217     Money  and  Credit  3 

221     Advertising     * 3 

202     American   Industry 3 

802     Physical   Education 2 


Suggested  Electives. 

162     Advanced   Economics    2 

206     Advanced  Accounting 3 

635     Labor    Legislation 2 

181     Resources  and  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 3 


JUNIOR   YEAR. 

History     3 

Foreign  Language   3 

205 A — Advanced  Business  Law : 3 

219     Corporation  Finance    3 

225     Real  Estate  3 

803     Physical   Education •  •  •  2 

Electives    4 

Suggested  Electives. 

185  Railway  Rates  and  Traffic  2 

203  Industrial  Management ...  2 

651  Government  Regulation  of  Commerce ^ 

213  Insurance 3 

193  American  Social  Problems   .:.....   2 


n 
sI':nior  yrar. 

I  lours. 

History     2 

183     Brokerage    .3 

214     Investments     3 

216     Banking    3 

226     Private   Finance    3 

804     Physical   Education    2 

Electives     4 

Suggested  Electives. 

222     Panics  and  Depressions   2 

196     Criminology    2 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Students  preparing  for  foreign  trade  and  similar  lines  of  w^ork  fre- 
quently find  that  the  most  valuable  preparation  is  a  detailed  acquaintance 
w^itli  the  leading'  countries  of  the  world.  To  meet  this  demand  the  fol- 
lowing group  of  courses  in  geography  is  offered,  with  a  list  of  selected 
supplementary  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  different  years  : 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 


Hours. 


233 

257      )■     English     3 

235 

Foreign  Language    3 

365     European    History    3 

184    Transportation     2 

182     American    Commerce    2 

172  Geography  of  Foreign  Cour.tries  2 

293     Geology    2 

802  Physical   Education    2 

Elective  in   Political  Science   2 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

181     Commercial    Geography    3 

174    The  Far  East 2 

202     American    Industry 3 

187     Ocean    Transportation    2 

Foreign  Language    3 

173  Economic  Climatology    2 

803  Physical    Education    2 

Electives    (including  2  hours  in  Sociology)    4 


T2 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

Hours. 

165     Public  Economy   2 

175     Economic  Geography  of  South  America 2 

186     International  Trade   2 

378     British  Empire    2 

701     Anthropology     2 

804     Physical   Education    2 

Electives    6 


THE   GENERAL   COURSE. 

Students  who  have  not  chosen  their  future  vocation  and  have  not 
elected  any  of  the  other  groups  are  advised  to  take  this  general  group. 
It  includes  a  number  of  courses  chosen  from  each  of  the  other  groups  and 
gives  a  good  acquaintance  v^'ith  the  broad  field  of  business  subjects  and 
the  more  general  studies. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Hours. 
181     Resources  and  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  or    ] 
202     Manufacturing  Industries  j   ^ 

217  Money,  Credit  and  Foreign  Exchange 3 

632     Citizenship     2 

191     Introduction  to  Sociology    3 

233     ] 

257      V      Englisli      3 

235      ) 

183  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges,  or   ) 

213     Insurance  |    "^ 

802  Physical    Education    2 

Suggested  Electives. 

184  Railway  Transportation    2 

162  Advanced   Economics    2 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

634  City  Government  and  City  Problems,  or    '^ 

651     Government  Regulation  of  Industry,  or        V 2 

635  Labor  Legislation  ) 

Foreign  Language    3 

History     3 

218  Public  Finance    2 

163  English  Civilization    2 

803  Physical   Education    2 
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Suggested  Hlcctkrs.  Hours. 

236     Public   Speaking    i 

202     Manufacturing  Industries  of  the  United  States 3 

219     Corporation   Finance    3 

206     Advanced  Accoiintinj;  and  Auditing   3 

216     Banking    3 

210     Insurance    (Life)    2 

SENIOR    YI'.AR. 

Foreign   Language    3 

History     2 

655     Secretarial  Work   3 

173     Climate  and  Civilization    2 

167    Economics,  or 


192     Social  Reforms      ^ 

804     Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Electives. 

225     Real    Estate    3 

175     Resources  and  Industries  of  South  America 2 

189     History  of  American  Commerce  2 

Sociology 2 

Logic    2 

Public  Speaking   ^ i 


INSURANCE. 

The  insurance  idea  now  enters  into  every  important  commercial  and 
industrial  undertaking.  In  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  number  of 
persons  affected  and  the  influence  exercised  on  other  vocations,  insurance 
must  rank  with  the  most  important  businesses  of  the  country.  For  these 
reasons  leading  insurance  officials  now  advise  a  college  course  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  field  of  work. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR.                          Hours. 
Language     3 

257      I     English   3 

235     J 

210    Life    Insurance    2 

205A — Business  Law   3 

184     Railway  Transportation    2 

1 82     American    Commerce    2 

802     Physical    Education 2 

Electives    3 
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JUNIOR    YEAR.  Hours. 

Language 3 

History    3 

211  Fire,  Marine,  etc.,   Insurance   2 

475     Mathematics  of  Insurance   2 

219     Corporation  Finance    3 

183     Commercial   Exchanges  and   Brokerage    3 

225     Real    Estate    3 

191     Sociology     3 

803  Physical    Education    2 

Electives    2 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

History     2 

212  Insurance   Organization    2 

214     Investments     3 

651     Government  Regulation  of  Industry  and  Commerce....  2 

202     American    Industry    3 

216     Banking    3 

804  Physical   Education 1 

Electives    6 


JOURNALISM. 

Preparation  for  Journalism  should  consist  not  alone  in  newspaper 
writing  and  the  preparation  of  themes,  but  should  include  a  study  of  the 
chief  problems  which  come  to  the  attention  of  the  news  writer  and  editor 
respectively.  In  preparing  this  group  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  those 
subjects  which  present  the  principal  social,  economic,  commercial,  financial 
and  political  questions  of  our  time.  These  subjects  are  also  helpful  in  the 
important  new  field  of  magazine  journalism. 

SOPHOMORE   YEAR.  Hours. 

237     Newspaper  Writing   i 

184     Railway  Transportation    2 

217     Money  and  Credit    3 

651     Government   Regulation    2 

T91     Sociology     3 

233  -\ 

235      V      English     3 

257    3 

635     Labor  Legislation   2 

History     3 

802     Physical   Education    2 

Elective    2 


I 

)vcninicnt  j 


JUNIOR    VICAR. 

I  lours, 

I7Q     Statistics    i 

239     ICnglish     2 

242     Eiiglisli     I 

213     Insurance     3 

634     City  (lovcrnnient  and  City   l^rohlcuis 
636A — l{!lection  Systems  and  Methods 
636B — Political  Parties  and  Party  Go\ 

History     2 

Foreign  Language 3 

803     Physical    I'Cducation    2 

Suggested  Elcc tires. 

162     Advanced   Economics    2 

219     Corporation  Finance    3 


SENIOR    YEAR. 

639  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 2 

195  Race   Problems    3 

216  Banking     3 

167  National    Efficiency    2 

186  International    Commerce    2 

196  Criminology 2 

Foreign  Language    3 

804     Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Eleetires. 

218     Public   Finance    2 

Additional   Electives 2 


THE    LAW. 

The  practice  of  the  law  has  greatly  changed  in  recent  years;  the  work 
of  the  lawyer  is  now  to  give  advice  in  complex  business  relations  and  is 
less  concerned  with  the  mere  conduct  of  lawsuits  than  heretofore.  The 
successful  lawyer  must,  therefore,  possess  a  close  acquaintance  with  busi- 
ness affairs.  He  should  also  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  practical 
government  problems  of  the  time.  Students  in  this  group  are  advised  to 
take  History  or  Language  in  the  Freshman  year  instead  of  Business  Law. 


i6 
SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 


Hours. 

217    Money  and  Credit   3 

184     Railway  Transportation  or     | 

213     Insurance  j *  ^ 

632     Citizenship     2 

636A — Political   Parties    i 

636B— Election   Methods    1 

233     ■) 

^35      [■     English     3 

257      ) 

Foreign   Language    3 

802     Physical  Education    2 

Elective  in   History    3 


! ' 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 

652     Administrative    Law    2 

634  City  Governmert  ard  City  Problems,  or 
639     Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
375B — English  Constitutional  History,  or     "| 

378     Rise  of  the  British  Empire  j    ^ 

249     Argumentation     2 

English  Literature    2 

Foreign   Language    3 

803  Physical    Education    2 

S 'tinges ted  Elci'tiz'cs. 

J 18     Public    b'iuancc    2 

J19     Corporation   l^nancc    3 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

651     Government   Regulation   of  Commerce  and   Industry..  2 

635  Labor  Legislation    2 

638     International   Law    2 

206     Accounting    3 

196     Criminology 2 

804  Physical   Education    2 


Suggested   Lileetiies. 
216     Banking  or  | 

226     Private  Finance    j    *' 

202     American    Industry    3 

658     Railway  Law    2 

English   Literature    2 


IMANUi'ACTUKINC    INDUS'l^RY. 

'The  iiKinaj^cincnt  of  indnslrial  plants  is  rapidly  hccoininj^  a  sciriicf. 
The  erticioncy  export  of  wlioni  wo  lioai"  so  much  is  one  of  the  practitioners 
of  this  science.  The  principles  ar.d  practice  of  efficiency  are  rapidly  being 
put  in  form  suitable  for  study,  and  anyone  expecting  to  engage  in  manu- 
facturing should  acquaint  himself  with  them. 

In  preparation  for  manufacturing  industry  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  industrial  plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  and  to  such 
subjects  as  cost  keeping,  factory  organization,  credit,  labor  management, 
chemistr^^  factory  legislation,  and  the  relation  of  industry  to  railroads,  the 
banks  and  the  Government.  The  following  grouping  of  studies  is  recom- 
mended : 

91.     Chemistry  must  be  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Hours. 

181     American  Resources  and  Agriculture   3 

202     Manufacturing  Industries  of  the  United  States 3 

184     Railway  Transportation    2 

95     Organic  Chemistry,  or  206 — Adv.  Accounting 3 

235     English  Composition    ) 

257     English  Literature        y    3 

233     P^nglish  Literature         ) 

History     3 

802     Phvsical    Education    2 


SuggestL^d   lUcctivcs. 

Foreign  Language    3 

205  Business   Law    3 

206  Advanced  Accounting,  or  95 — Organic  Chemistry 3 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

203     Industrial   Management    2 

206     Advanced    Accounting    3 

217     Money  and  Credit    3 

Advanced  English  Composition,  or   ") 

Public  Speaking  j    ^ 

Foreign   Language    3 

635     Labor  Legislation,  or   ) 

632     Citizenship  j  "  "* ^ 

211     Insurance,  or  216 — Banking    3 

803     Physical    Education    2 


Suggested  Elccth'es.  ^t 

Hours. 

634     City   Government    2 

195     American  Social  Problems    2 

162  Advanced  Economics 

97     Industrial  Chemistry   2 

174  The   Far   East    2 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Eoreign   Language    3 

204     Field  Work  in  Industry  2 

History     2 

221     Advertising     3 

207     Practical  Accounting  Systems    2 

191     Sociology     3 

804     Physical    Education    2 

Suggested   FJeeliirs. 

163  Economics     2 

219     Corporation  I'^inance    3 

175  Resources  and   Industries  of  South  America,  or  "l 

186     Organization  of  International  Commerce  \  ' ' ' '  ^ 

634     City  Government  and  City  Problems  2 

Logic — Debate — Public   Speakitrg    2 

227     Salesmanship    2 


REAL    ESTATE. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  intend  to  prepare  for  the  Real 
Estate  business  or  who  expect  to  own  and  manage  real  property,  a  special 
group  of  studies  has  been  arranged  for  this  purpose.  Course  217 — Money 
and  Credit — is  required  in  the  Freshman  year  of  all  students  electing 
this  group. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR.  ^^^^^^^ 

233     Nineteenth  Century   Novelists    2 

235     Composition    i 

257     English   Essayists    2 

Foreign  language    3 

205A — Advanced  Business  Law  3 

206    Advanced  Accounting  3 

221     Advertising     " 3 

219     Corporation   Finance    3 

802     Physical   Education    2 


Siii^iii'slrd  lilctfii'cs. 

1 1. Mil- 

HistDi-y     ^ 

JOJ     Anicrican    Industry    3 

JUNIOR    YIlAR. 

225     Real    Estate    3 

21 1  Fire    Insurance    2 

227     Salesmanship    2 

History     2 

191     Sociology     3 

Foreign   Language    3 

803     Physical    Education    2 

Suggested  Elect iz'cs. 

English  Literature    2 

183     Brokerage    3 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

225A — Advanced  Real  Estate  2 

212  Insurance   Law    2 

218A — Taxation     2 

634     City   Government    2 

Sociology     2 

History     2 

Suggested  Electives. 

651     Government  Regulation  of  Commerce  2 

152     Advanced   Economics    2 

655     Secretarial  Work    3 


CIVIC    WORK. 

The  large  civic  societies  which  have  been  recently  formed  in  most  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  civic  progress, 
require  men  trained  in  political  and  economic  questions  to  take  up  the 
practical  work  of  the  respective  organizations.  The  high  salaries  paid 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  such  societies  have  established 
a  new  career  for  university  men,  and  one  which  leads  to  important  posi- 
tions both  in  and  outside  of  the  public  service.  A  special  grouping  of 
studies  has  been  arranged  for  this  work. 
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SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Hours. 

205A — x\dvanced  Business  Law 3 

632     Citizenship     2 

635     Labor  Legislation   2 

218     Public  Finance    2 

162     Advanced   Economics    2 

19T     Sociology   3 

235      t     English     3 

257     ) 

I'^oreign   Language    ^ 3 

802     Physical  Education    2 


JUNIOR    Y]':AR. 

655     Secretarial   Work    3 

196     Criminology    2 

History     2 

Foreign  Language    3 

636A — ^Political    Parties    i 

636B— Election   Methods    i 

206    Advanced  Accounting  3 

652     Administrative  Law   2 

803     Physical   Education    2 

Electives    3 


SENIOR    YEAR. 

192     Social  Reforms   2 

634     City  Government  and  City  Problems  2 

651     Government  Regulation  of  Commerce    2 

194     Sociology     2 

English  Literature    2 

197     Social    Statistics    2 

History 2 

804     Physical    Education    2 

Suggested  Electives. 

217     Money  and  Credit    3 

202     American    Industry    3 

184    Railway  Transportation   3 


2T 

SOCIAL    WOKK. 

Each  year  sees  a  larger  share  of  the  resources  of  the  coiiiinunity 
invested  in  progressive  social  movements  of  a  philanthropic  or  civic  char- 
acter. The  large  number  and  importance  of  these  movements  have  created 
a  strong  demand  for  trained  men  to  manage  and  direct  the  work,  h'or 
these  careers  a  scientific  training  in  social,  political  and  economic  sub- 
jects is  indispensable.  The  Wharton  School  devotes  special  attention  to 
(his  important  field. 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Hours. 

192     Social   Reforms   2 

191     Sociology     3 

162     Advanced    Economics 2 

632     Citizenship     2 

635     Labor  Legislation   2 

218     Public   Finance    2 

235      J-     English     3 

257     ) 

Foreign   Language    3 

802     Physical   Education    2 


Suggested  nieetiz'es. 

581      \      Psychology    3 

167     National    Efficiency 2 


JUNIOR    YEAR. 

193     American  Social  Prolilems   2 

196     Criminology    2 

163     English  Civilization   2 

634     City  Government  and  City  Problems   2 

210     Life    Insurance    2 

184    Transportation     2 

History     2 

Foreign  Language    3 

803     Physical  Education    2 

586-588     Psychology 2 

Electives    3 


SENIOR    YEAR.  Hours. 

195     Race   Problems    2 

194     Sociology     2 

197  Social    Statistics    2 

164     Economic   Progress    2 

History     3 

198  Field  Work  in  Sociology  2 

804     Physical   Education    2 

Electives    6 

SECRETARIAL    WORK. 

The  trained  secretary  has  unusual  opportunities  for  advancement 
under  present  conditions.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  trade  bodies, 
employers'  associations,  manufacturers',  railway  and  other  clubs  require 
men  with  higher  commercial  education  and  a  knowledge  of  methods  or 
organization  and  business  practice.  A  similar  type  of  man  is  also  in 
demand  as  the  private  secretary  for  corporation  managers  and  business 
executives  in  many  fields.  These  positions  lead  to  high  promotion  in 
business  because  they  bring  a  young  man  into  close  personal  relations 
with  the  directing  heads  of  enterprises  of  all  kinds.  The  following  group 
of  studies  is  offered : 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR.  Hours. 

655     Secretarial  Work    3 

206     Advanced    Accounting    3 

184     Railway  Transportation    2 

217     Money  and  Credit    3 

233     > 

257      y     English     3 

235      ) 

Eoreign   Language    3 

802     Physical    Education    2 


Suggested  Electives. 

2T3     Insurance     3 

632     Citizenship     2 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

635     Labor  Legislation  2 

219     Corporation  Finance    3 

634     City  Government  and  City  Problems   2 

202     American    Industry    3 

Foreign  Language    3 

History     3 

803    Physical  Education    2 


Siigi^cslcd  lilcctii'cs.                                Hours. 
Logic  ami  luhics  i 

225  Real    Estate    3 

226  Private   Finance    3 

SKNIOR    YEAR. 

203     Iiulustrial    Management    2 

221 .    Advertising     3 

183  Commercial  Exchanges  and  Brokerage 3 

187     Oc?<'m  Transportation  2 

•191     Sociology     2 

H istory     2 

804     Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Elcctives. 

216     Banking     2 

163     Advanced   Economics    2 

Sociology     2 

Psychology      i 

History     2 

TRANSPORTATION    AND   COMMERCE. 

Railway  and  Water  Trarsportation  enterprises  now  offer  careers  of 
great  attractiveness  and  influence ;  the  relation  of  these  enterprises'  to 
the  Government,  the  magnitude  of  the  economic  questions  involved  and 
the  growing  public  interest  in  problems  of  transportation  make  a  thorough 
special  study  of  this  field  necessary.  Students  who  expect  to  enter  such 
enterprises  are  advised  to  arrange  their  courses  according  to  the  follow- 
ing outline : 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR.  Hours. 

184  Railway  Transportation   2 

182     The  Business  of  Commerce   2 

i8t     Economic  and  Commercial  Geography   3 

235     ') 

233      V     English     3 

257      ) 

Foreign  Language    3 

362  or  363  History 3 

189     History  of  Commerce  2 

802    Physical  Education    2 

Suggested  Elcctives. 

205A — Advanced  Business  Law  3 

635    Labor  Legislation  2  ,, 
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JUNIOR   YEAR.  „ 

■^  Hours. 

185  Railway  Traffic  and  Rates 2 

187     Ocean  Transportation   2 

183     Commercial  Exchanges  and  Brokerage    3 

658    Railway  Law   2 

217     Money  and  Credit   3 

186  Organization  of  International  Trade   2 

Foreign   Language    3 

•     Sociology     2 

803  Physical   Education    2 

Suggested  Electives. 

162     Advanced  Economics    2 

206    Advanced  Accounting  3 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

178  Railway  Administration   2 

179  Railway    Operation    2 

180  Electric  Railway  Transportation   2 

219     Corporation  Finance    3 

655     Secretarial  Work    3 

365  or  383  History 2 

804  Physical    Education    2 

Suggested  Electives. 

632     Citizenship     3 

205B — Business  Law   2 

REQUIRED    WORK    IN    ALL    COURSES. 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  must  take  all  the 
required  work  of  the  Freshman  Year  given  on  page  4  and  in  addition 
the  following  studies : 

C    233  Nineteenth  Century  Novelists. 
In  the  Sophomore  Year <  *257  Modern  Essayists. 

(^    235  Sophomore  Composition. 

.       C  Two  units  additional  in  Political  Science. 
Before  the  end  of  the  Junior  )  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Sociology. 

^^^^  (  Three  units  of  History. 

Six  units  of   foreign   language    (ancient 
At  any  time  before  graduation.  \      or  modern). 

Two  additional  units  of  History. 

*  Or  some  other  advanced  English  course  for  which  the  student  has  the  necessary 
preparation. 


-'5 

Two  hours  weekly  of  gyuinasium  work  arc  also  reciuircd  in  all  years. 

It  may  he  noticed  that  these  subjects  are  included  in  all  the  courses 
outlined  on  the  preceding  pages.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  a  total  of 
70  units  (hours  per  week)  of  class  work  is  re(iuired  in  addition  to 
gynmasium.     These  seventy  units  are  divided  as  follows: 

Wharton  School   subjects    44  units. 

Arts  and  Science  subjects  recfuired   17       " 

Free  electives  in  either  Arts  or  Wharton  sul)jects 9       " 


SUMMARY    OF    COURSES. 

The  subjects  given  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Connnerce 
are  numbered  and  arranged  under  three  general  heads : 

I.     Economics  :     Including    Economic    Science,    Economic    Geography, 
Brokerage,  Transportation  and  Commerce,  Industry,  Finance  and 
Banking,    Advertising,    Commercial    Law,   Accounting,    Insurance, 
numbered  according  to  the  order  given. 
II.     Political  Science  and  Public  LAW^ 
III,     Sociology. 

Subjects  marked  "Fresh."  are  open  to  Freshmen  and  others;  those 
marked  "  Soph."  are  open  to  Sophomores  and  upper  classmen.  Those 
marked  "  Jun."  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  those  marked  "  Sen." 
are  open  only  to  Seniors.  The  numbers  preceding  these  letters  refer  to 
the  previous  preparation  required. 


I.  ECONOMICS. 


No. 


Subject. 


Hours 
per  week. 


l6l 

162* 

163 

164 
165 
166 
167 
169 
171 
172 

173 
174 
175 

178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 

T87 
188 

189I! 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

205  A 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 


Political  Economy   Fresh. 

Advanced  Economics,  161    Soph. 

English  Civilization    (Economics)    162  or 

165,  or  166  Jun. 

Race   Ascendancy    Soph. 

Public  Economy,   161    Soph 

City   Progress,    161    Jun. 

National   Efficiency,   161    Soph. 

Modern  Economic  Theories,  i6i.  162  Jun. 

Resources  of  the   United  States Fresh. 

Foreign  Economic  and  Political  Geog- 
raphy     Fresh. 

Economic  Climatology,  171    Soph. 

The  Far  East,  171  or  172 Soph. 

Economic  Conditions  of  South  Amer- 
ica,  181,   171    Soph. 

Railway  Administration.  184,  171    Jun. 

Railway  Operation,   184,   171    Jun. 

Electric  Railway  Transportation,   184. ..  .Soph.  ' 

Resources  and  Agriculture  of  U.  S.,  171 .  .Soph. 

American  Commerce,  171  or  172   Soph. 

Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges,  171  or  172  Soph. 

Railway  Transportation,  171  or  172 Soph. 

Railway  Traffic  and  Rates,  184,  171  or  172.  .Jun. 

Organization     of     International     Trade, 

171,    t8i    Soph. 

Ocean  Transportation    Soph. 

Brokerage     Jun. 

History    and     Economics    of    American 

Commerce,  171  or  172   Jun. 

Elementary  Accounting  Fresh. 

Manufacturing  Industries,   171    Soph. 

Industrial  Management,  202!    Soph, 

Field  Work  in  Industry,  203,  202,  181,  171.  .Jun. 

Business  Law    Fresh. 

Business  Law   (Advanced),  205   Soph. 

Advanced  Accounting,  20T    Soph. 

Practical  Accounting  Systems,  206,  201.... Jun. 

C.  P.  A.  Course,  201,  206.  207  Jun. 

Railway  Finance  and  Accounting,   184 Jun. 

Life   Insurance.    t6t    Soph. 

Fire,  Marine  and  Fidelity  Insurance   ....Soph 


*  Note.— Where  162  is  required  as  a  prerequisite,  course  164,  165, 
substituted  for  it. 

1 181  is  also  recommended  as  a  preparation  for  this  course. 
il  Omitted  1912-13. 


or  167  may  be 


1.   KCi)N()M\CS—Coiitinur({. 


No. 

Subject 

Hours 
per  week. 

-'13 

Ji() 

217 

219 

221 

222 

225 

225  A 

226 

227 

655 

Insurance     Orj^ani/.ition      Practice     and 

Law,  210  or  211,  161    Jnn 

Insurance   (general  course),  t6i    Soph 

7, 

Investments,  217,  219   Jun 

Banking,  217    Jun 

Money,  Credit  and  Foreign  J^^xchange.  .  .  I'rcsb 

Corporation  Finance,  217   Soph 

Advertising,   202    Soph 

Panics  and  Depressions,  217   Soph 

Real  Estate,  217 Jun 

Advanced   Real  Estate,  225    Sen 

Private  Finance,   217    Souh 

Salesmanship     fun 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

Secretarial   Work  $    h'resh 

3 

II.  POLITICAL    SCIENCE 


No. 


Subject. 


Hours 
per  week. 


218 
218A* 

631 
632 

633 

634 

635 

636A 

636B 

637 

638 

638A 

639 

651 

652 
653 
656 

658 
659 


Public  Finance   Soph 

Taxation   Problems,  218   ]uv 

Constitutional  Law    Fresh 

Citizenship  :    Federal  and  State,  631 Soph 

Foreign  Trade  and  Diplomacy  Soph 

City  Government  and  City  Problems.  63T .  .Jun 

Labor  Legislation,  631,  161   Soph 

Political  Parties,  631    Soph 

Public  Opinion,  631    Soph 

Colonies  and  Dependencies,  631    Jun 

International  Law,  631   Jun 

The  Law  of  War   Jun 

Foreign  Policy  of  the  LTnited  States.  631.. Jun 
Government  Regulation  of  Industry  and 

Commerce,   631    . Soph 

Administrative  Law    Inn 

Comparative  Federal  Governmert.  631.... Jun 
The   United    States   and   Latin    America. 

631    Soph 

Railway  Law,   184   Jun 

Readings  in  Political  Science   Sen 


t  This  course  counts  as  3  units  of  credit,  two  hours  in  the  week  being  in  the 
nature  of  laboratory  work. 
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III.  SOCIOLOGY 


No. 

Subject. 

Hours 
per  week. 

190* 

191 

192 

193 
194 

195 
196 
197 
198 
199 

Standards  of  Living,  191   Jtin. 

Principles  of  Sociology,  191    Soph. 

Social   Reformers,  191    Jun. 

American  Social  Problems,   191 Jun. 

Sociology,    T9T     Jun. 

American   Race  Problems,   191 Jun. 

Criminology,   191    Jim. 

Social  and  Vital  Statistics,  191    Jun. 

Sociological   Field  Work,    191 Jun. 

The  Public  Health,  191   Jun. 

2 

I 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

■■  Omitted  in  1912-13. 


A  full  description  of  the  courses  in  LngHsh,  Mathematics,  History, 
Literature,  Chemistry,  Physics  and  other  Arts  and  Science  subjects  is 
given  in  the  general  College  circular,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  had  free 
on  application. 


DESCRIPTION    ()!•    COURSES. 

i6i.  Political  Economy. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  economic  ques- 
tions. The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  modern  econonn'c  theories  and  practical  problems. 
In  addition  to  the  text  l)ook,  special  reports,  class  assignments  and 
readings  in  books  on  current  questions  are  required  of  all  students. 

162.  Advanced  Economics. — The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make  the  student 

familiar  with  the  theories  which  form  the  basis  of  modern*  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  motives  of  economic  activity  are  analyzed, 
the  nature  of  value  and  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  determi- 
nation of  prices  are  discussed,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  chief  principles 
and  problems  of  the  distribution  of  the  social  income,  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  theories  of  wages  and  the  philosophy  under- 
lying organization  and  co-operation ;  by  a  study  of  rent  and  its 
relation  to  taxation  and  social  reform ;  and  by  a  study  of  the 
accumulation  of  capital  and  the  determination  of  interest  and 
profits.  Finally,  an  effort  is  made  to  define  the  relation  of  taxation 
to  economic  theory,  to  present  the  economic  aspects  of  proposed 
social  reforms,  and  to  place  before  the  student  certain  ideals  of 
distributive  justice.  The  application  of  principles  to  practical 
problems  is  encouraged  by  class  reports  and  discussions. 

163.  English    Civilisation. — Social    progress    of    England    during    the    last 

three  centuries.  Facts  in  regard  to  each  great  industrial  epoch 
are  presented,  and  their  influence  on  national  life,  thought  and 
activity  considered. 

164.  Race  Ascendancy. — The  lectures  and  assigned  readings  include  three 

special  topics : 

1.  The  Changes  in  the  Economic  Status  of  the  American  Home. 

2.  The  Relation  of  Women  to  Economic  Development. 

3.  The    Development    of    Efficiency    through    Race    Culture    or 

Eugenics. 
A   number   of  individual   lectures    relate   these   special   topics    to 
the  general  problem  of  Race  Ascendancy. 

165.  Public    Economy. — The    following    questions    of    national    economic 

policy  are  discussed : 

1.  The   development  of  Tariff  Legislation   in   the  United   States 

and  Europe,  and  the  present  status  of  the  Tariff  situation 
throughout  the  world. 

2,  The    development    and    future    drift    of    International    Trade 

Relations. 
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3.  Various  phases  of  the  Trust  Problem,  especially  in  reference 

to  future  government  control. 

4.  The    economic    aspects    of    Trade    Unionism    in    onr    present 

civilization. 
A   two   hour  full   year   Sophomore   course   with   a  prerequisite 
of   161,  or   its  equivalent.     Sophomores  or   upper   classmen  taking 
160  at  the  same  time  will  be  eligible. 

t66.  City  Progress. — A  study  of  economic  conditions  peculiar  to  city  life  in 
reference  to  obtaining  a  new  standard  of  valuation  of  city  problems. 
An  analysis  of  characteristic  city  maladjustments,  such  as  vice, 
recreation,  town  planning,  building  construction  and  inspection. 
The  economic  phases  pertaining  to  living  and  working  conditions 
within  city  limits  will  be  thoroughly  discussed.  The  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  gain  a  new  viewpoint  of  urban  efficiency  along 
economic  lines,  and  to  study  the  problems  of  the  aggregation  of 
population  from  a  new  standpoint  of  social  valuation.  Lectures, 
class  reports  and  outside  readings  will  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
work.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  with  a  prerequisite  of  161  or 
its  equivalent. 

167.  National  EMciency. — The  efficiency  of  a  nation  may  be  tested  by  the 
standards  of  its  social  and  economic  institutions,  and  of  its  citizens. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed,  in  recent  discussions,  that  "  Effi- 
ciency," necessarily  means  "  Mechanical  Efficiency.''  National  Effi- 
ciency depends,  in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
individual  citizen,  herce  the  problem  of  efficiency  rests  primarily  on 
the  individual.  To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  efficiency  living 
standards  Ije  maintained,  that  the  working  life  be  conserved  and 
that  education  be  so  shaped  that  it  will  produce  efficient  individuals. 
Assigned  readings,  reports,  class  discussions  and  lectures  comprise 
the  work  of  the  course. 

169.  Modern  Economic  Theories. — After  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief 
doctrines  of  the  classical  school  and  the  forces  which  tended  to 
discredit  the  classical  political  economy,  the  influences  of  the 
reformers,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  criticism  by  the  econo- 
mists themselves,  this  course  presents,  in  topical  form,  the  modern 
economic  theories  of  value  and  price,  production  and  distribution, 
rent,  wages  and  interest,  etc.  The  leading  writers  are  consulted 
and  reports  and  criticisms  required.  The  relation  of  economic 
doctrines  to  modern  theories  of  taxation  is  studied. 

171.  Economic  Resources. — Study  of  leading  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  influences  affecting  their  value.  The  need  of  conser- 
vation. The  problems  to  be  met  in  adjusting  conservation  to 
industry.    The  factors  affecting  the  usefulness  of  land  to  man. 


\'/2.  liconoinic  and  rolilical  (Ji'o^^rapliy  of  I'orcign  Countries. — A  study 
of  the  geographic  forces  that  ha\  e  inlUiencecl  the  formation  and 
economic  development  of  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
An  examination  of  the  geographic  facts  connected  with  recent 
and  present  international  questions.  This  course  is  designed  to  he 
of  value  to  students  of  modern  history  and  political  science  as 
well  as  to  those  primarily  interested  in  trade  and  commerce. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  natural  resources  and  industries 
of  the  countries  examined.  The  principal  countries  studied  in  de- 
tail include  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Japan,  India,  Australia  and  Canada.  Mills'  International  Geog- 
raphy and  Longman's  School  Atlas. 

173.  Economic   Climatology. — The   course   will   treat   of   the   influences   of 

different  climatic  conditions  on  human  relations  such  as  distrihu- 
tion  of  population,  occupations,  products,  trade  and  commerce, 
travel  and  transportation,  customs  and  habits,  dress,  disease  and 
the  question  of  acclimatization. 

174.  The  Far  East. — ^The  growing  importance  of  the  Far  East  both  politi- 

cally and  commercially  makes  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Asiatic 
countries  imperative  both  to  the  student  of  political  affairs  and 
to  the  modern  business  man.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
geography  of  Asia  and  of  Asiatic  countries,  with  special  reference 
to  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  treats  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  various  countries  and  the  physical  factors  that 
have  been  instrumental  in  shaping  their  development  and  that 
determine  their  importance  to-day.  The  resources,  industries  and 
commerce  of  the  leading  countries  will  be  studied  in  detail.  The 
physical  basis  of  their  future  industrial  and  commercial  growth. 
The  commercial  relations,  both  present  and  prospective,  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Orient. 

175.  Resources  and  Industries  of  South  America. — A  study  of  the  wealth 

of  nations.  The  facts  of  production  and  trade  in  this  important 
continent  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  resources  and  underlying 
industrial  and  commercial  factors.     Prerequisite  181. 

178.  Railway    Administration.- — (i)    Organization    and    functions    of   lead- 

ing departments, — executive,  treasurer's,  accounting,  local,  operat- 
ing, maintenance,  motive  power,  purchasing  and  supply,  real  estate, 
insurance,  relief  and  pension.  (2)  Duties  and  liabilities  of  stock- 
holders and  board  of  directors.  (3)  Organization  of  typical  rail- 
ways. (4)  Railway  promotion;  underwriting;  financing  of  con- 
struction, equipment,  terminals,  bridges  and  tunnels.  Consolida- 
tion;   receivership  and  reorganization;    kinds  of  railway  securities. 

179.  Railway  Operation. — A  study  of  operating  conditions  and  methods  of 

American  railroads.    The  main  topics  considered  are  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  operating  department,  handling  of  car-load  and  less 
than  car-load  freight,  terminal  operations,  movement  of  trains  at 
terminals  and  on  the  line,  electrification  of  terminals  and  line,  car 
efficiency,  and  labor  problems.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and 
reports. 

i8o.  Electric  Railway  Transportation. — A  course  dealing  with  the  traffic 
and  financial  problems  of  City,  Suburban  and  Interurban  Electric 
Railways.  The  source  and  character  of  city  traffic,  the  problems  of 
elevated  and  subway  lines ;  the  capitalization  and  earnings  of  city 
properties ;  the  character  of  suburban  traffic ;  the  possibilities  of 
competition  with  the  steam  lines ;  passenger,  freight  and  express 
business  of  interurban  railroads;  the  methods  of  railway  adminis- 
tration, the  systems  of  accounting,  and  public  regulation  of  electric 
"    railways  are  among  the  topics  considered. 

The  course  is  given  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  as  a  seminary 
course. 

i8r.  Resources  and  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S. — A  study  of  the  United  States 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  possible  investor  or  emigrant  the  in- 
formation he  might  need  about  each  section  of  the  country.  Study 
of  the  country  as  a  place  in  which  men  live  ana  make  a  living. 
Resources,  land  values  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  are  carefully  examined.  As  agriculture  is 
the  dominant  and  most  diversified  of  all  our  industries,  it  necessarily 
figures  largely  in  the  industrial  interpretation  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  This  course  makes  clear  the  conditions 
giving  rise  to  our  enormous  domestic  commerce  and  by  brief 
examination  of  a  few  typical  foreign  countries  explains  the  basis 
of  our  foreign  trade.     Prerequisite  171. 

182.  The  Business  of  American  Commerce. — Part  1  :  Markets  for  and 
methods  of  selling  (i)  manufactures  and  minerals,  (2)  farm  prod- 
ucts. T.  The  markets  for  textiles,  iron,  steel,  coffee,  coal,  meats, 
farm  machinery,  sugar,  tobacco  manufactures,  lumber,  petroleum 
and  other  staples.  2.  The  collection,  storage,  and  marketing  of 
farm  products  (grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  live-stock,  wool,  etc.). 
Country  elevator  and  warehouse  systems ;  organization  and  location 
of  primary  markets ;  inspection  and  grading ;  organization  of  lead- 
ing produce  exchanges,  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce ; 
use  of  government  and  private  reports ;  the  insurance  of  com- 
modities, financing  of  crop  movements  and  loaning  on  produce. 
3.  Transportation  facilities  and  costs  as  applied  to  leading  manu- 
factures, minerals  and  farm  products.  Pipe  lines,  private  car  lines ; 
refrigeration  service ;  cold  storage ;  price  factors.  4.  Commerce  of 
the  Great  Lakes;  coastwise  commerce.  Part  IL  The  trade  situa- 
tion in  leading  foreign  markets ;  methods  of  exporting ;  effect  of 
tariff  on  trade;    commercial  treaties;    foreign  competition. 
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183.  Stock  ami   Produce   lix changes. — The   lirst   half   of   tlic   course   deals 

with  the  marketing  <»f  securities,  and  involves  a  full  discussion  of 
the  functions  and  orgatii/.ation  of  stock  exchanges;  the  termi- 
nology used  in  the  security  market;  the  classilication  of  securities; 
the  time  and  call  loan  money  market;  the  stock  exchange,  clear- 
ing house;  the  listing  of  securities;  the  transfer  of  securities;  the 
computation  and  marketing  of  stockholders'  rights ;  the  methods 
of  transacting  business  on  exchanges ;  market  and  financial  reports ; 
barometric  indices  of  the  conditions  of  trade ;  the  bond  market ; 
the  use  of  bond  and  conversion  tables ;  and  commercial  note 
brokerage. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  deals  with  the  marketing  of 
grain,  cotton,  meat,  iron,  coal,  oil  and  lumber,  and  involves  a 
discussion  of  the  location  and  importance  of  each  industry ;  the 
process  of  handling  the  commodity  while  transported ;  the  ware- 
house, elevator  and  warrant  system ;  the  system  of  inspecting, 
grading  and  classifying  the  leading  staples ;  market  reports,  news 
agencies,  and  government  reports ;  the  organization  of  produce 
exchanges;  the  various  kirds  of  transactions  on  such  exchanges 
and  the  methods  of  delivery;  the  fixing  and  dissemination  of 
quotations ;  and  an  explanation  of  dealing  in  "  futures,"'  hedging, 
privileges  and  arbitrage.  Throughout  the  course  various  factors 
which  influence  current  prices,  such  as  current  news,  corners, 
manipulations,  the  condition  of  the  money  market,  and  trade  cycles, 
will  be  considered. 

184.  Railway   Transportation. — A   study  of  the  American    railway  system, 

the  several  branches  of  the  railroad  service,  and  the  questions  of 
public  aid  and  public  control.  Electric  Railway  transportation  is 
studied  briefly  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Johnson's  American  Rail- 
way Transportation. 

185.  Railroad  TraiHc  and  Rates. — A  study  of  the  trafific  service  and  rate 

systems  of  railroads.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  freight 
service  and  the  rate  systems  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  half  year  to  the  passenger,  mail  and 
express  service.  Johnson  and  Fluebner's  Railroad  Traflfic  and 
Rates. 

186.  Organization    of  International   Coumiercc. — A   study  of   international 

trade  and  transportation.  The  organization  of  the  ocean-carrying 
trade;  line  traffic,  charter  traffic,  ocean  trade  routes  and  coaling 
stations.  Leading  continental  routes  of  international  trade.  The 
theory  and  development  of  trade  centres,  and  an  examination  of 
those  of  the  present.  The  commercial  activities  within  the  trade 
centre.  International  payments  and  the  balance  of  trade ;  organi- 
zations for  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade. 
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187.  Ocean   Transportation. — A   study   of  the  ocean   transportation   system 

and  service,  of  the  relations  of  ocean  carriers  with  each  other  and 
the  pubhc,  and  of  Government  aid  and  regulation  of  ocean  com- 
merce and  transportation.  The  course  also  includes  canal,  river 
and  lake  transportation,  Johnson's  Ocean  and  Inland  Water 
Transportation. 

188.  Brokerage. — ^The   course   consists  of    lectures    and    research    work    in 

the  brokerage  of  bonds,  notes,  stocks,  money,  foreign  exchange, 
cereals,  cotton  and  metals.  The  student  is  permitted  to  carry  on 
special  research  work  along  that  particular  line  of  the  brokerage 
l)usiness  which  he  intends  to  pursue  or  in  which  he  is  most  inter- 
ested. The  present  course  being  of  an  advanced  character  students 
must  first  take  course  183,  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges,  or  must 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  brokerage  business  of  a 
nature  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in  charge. 

189.  History  and  Economics  of  American  Commerce. — A  course  describing 

the  origin  and  development  of  commerce  and  commercial  institu- 
tions. The  geographic,  economic  and  social  causes  of  commercial 
changes  and  trade  progress  are  explained  ;  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  relation  of  connncrcc  to  other  economic  activities  and  upon  the 
connection  between  trade  and  social  and  political  ideas.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  are  the  foreign,  coastwise  and  domestic 
trade  of  the  United  States,  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  American  fisheries  and  the  fisheries 
question,  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization  of  commerce.  Instruction  is  by  lectures 
accompanied  by  required  readings. 

190.  Standards    of   Living. — An    examination    of    existing   conditions    and 

costs  of  living,  especially  among  workingmen.  The  relation  of 
standards  of  living  to  wages  and  industrial  efficiency.  The  various 
methods  of  self  help  and  State  help  for  maintaining  and  raising 
the  standard  of  living,  such  as  trade  unions,  co-operation,  working- 
men's  insurance,  and  industrial  education. 

191.  Principles  of  Sociology. — This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  most 

fundamep.tal  points  in  elementary  Sociological  Theory,  It  is  a 
study  of  cause  and  cfifect  in  societ}-.  The  factors  of  heredity, 
physical  environment  and  race  mixture  on  population  and  social 
development  is  carefully  considered.  A  study  is  made  of  the  origin, 
prowth,  structure  and  function  of  social  institutions.  Purposive 
organizations  for  social  betterment  are  reviewed  and  practical  social 
problems  considered.  Class-room  discussions  upon  lectures  and 
collateral  readings  constitute  an  important  phase  of  the  work. 


H)J.  Social  /u'fonih'is  ami  I'li.'ir  I'roiiram.s-.  A  study  of  tin-  llieorics  aiul 
work  of  social  rcfoniu  is  past  and  pn-scnt.  The  LJtopists,  the 
Moralists,  the  Socialists,  ( ioxcrniiieiil  Meliorists  and  Social 
Workers  are  each  studied  in  turn.  Particular  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  economic  development  in  luu'ope  and  America  which  has 
hrought  to  the  front  each  of  these  reform  movements.  The  study 
of  the  whole  movement  for  a  hetter  social  adjustment  is  brought 
down  to  date  by  a  critical  analysis  of  the  various  programs  advo- 
cated in  this  country  to  cope  with  our  present  social  problems. 

IQ3.  A  III  erica  n  Social  Problems. — A  study  of  social  failures,  and  of  the 
efforts  to  restore  social-debtor  classes  and  individuals,  to  social 
efficiency.  The  causes  of  poverty ;  the  problems  of  pauperism ;  the 
development  and  administration  of  charities  and  forward  social 
movements  ;  public  and  private  agencies  in  dealing  with  pauperism, 
with  particular  reference  to  existing  American  agencies  for  dealing 
with  the  various  classes  studied.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
reports. 

194.  Sociology. — A  review  of  the  newer  biology  and  its  effects  upon  our 
ideas  of  physical  heredity.  The  physical  and  social  environment 
of  man.  Social  development  as  affected  by  nature.  The  institu- 
tions of  the  Indians  and  the  early  Teutons.  The  theories  about 
society  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day,  A  study  of  presert 
social  institutions.     Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports. 

T95.  Aiiiericaii  Race  Problems. — This  course  deals  with  the  principal  racial 
elements  of  the  American  population.  The  American  Indian, 
his  history,  treatment,  present  problems.  Government  policy. 
Oriental  immigration  and  Chinese  exclusion.  The  negro  in  Africa 
and  America.  The  slave  trade,  conditions  in  slavery,  problems 
growing  out  of  the  reconstruction.  Present  status  of  the  negro, 
his  opportunities  and  his  handicaps.  Immigration,  extent,  char- 
acter, causes  and  consequences.  Race  assimilation.  Social  and 
industrial  problems.  Dangers  and  advantages  of  unrestricted  im- 
migration. Present  Government  policy  in  regard  to  immigration. 
Proposed  methods  of  dealing  with  the  immigration  problem. 

196.  Criminology. — A  study  of  crime  and  the  criminal.  Who  is  the  crim- 
inal? Causes  of  crime.  Heredity  and  environment.  Who  is 
responsible,  the  individual  or  society?  Classical  and  positive 
schools  of  criminology.  Criminal  procedure — courts,  the  judge, 
the  lawyers,  the  jury,  the  verdict.  Juvenile  courts.  Criticism 
of  existing  legal  machinery.  Penology — ideas  of  punishment,  jails, 
penitentiaries,  reformatories.  The  Elmira  system.  Mobs,  lynch- 
ings,  capital  punishment.  The  indeterminate  sentence  and  proi)a- 
tion.     Visits  to  courts,  jails,  etc.     Class  discussions  and  reports. 
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197-  Social  and  I'ital  Statistics. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare 
the  student  to  collect,  arrange,  and  make  practical  use  of  the  most 
important  material  in  the  fields  of  economic  and  sociological 
research.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  interpretation  of  statis- 
tical data.     The  course  is  open  to  Seniors  and  Graduate  students. 

198.  Sociological  Field    Work.— A   study   of   actual   social   conditions   and 

of  methods  employed  in  the  care  of  dependent  and  delinquent 
classes.  The  course  consists  largely  of  trips  to  various  institutions 
for  social  betterment  in  and  near  the  city,  supplemented  by  class 
work  and  reports.  Students  are  advised  to  take  193  and  196  as  a 
preparation  for  this  course. 

199.  Public  Health. — The  present  is  an  age  of  prevention  and  amelioration. 

Disease  is  no  longer  regarded  solely  as  the  penalty  of  sin.  Health 
depends  largely  upon  the  conditions  of  environment,  and  especially 
in  the  crowded  city,  these  conditions  are  largely  beyond  the  indi- 
vidual's control.  Hence,  the  community  is  more  and  more  respon- 
sible for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  its  members,  and  the 
State  is  compelled  to  guard  by  law  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

This  course  aims  to  present  a  systematic  study  of  health  rights 
and  preventable  diseases.  Since  the  physical  condition  of  school 
children  is,  perhaps,  the  best  index  to  community  health,  a  careful 
study  of  the  defects  common  to  school  children  will  be  made,  and 
their  relation  to  malnutrition,  truancy,  sickness  and  dullness.  The 
provision  of  play  facilities,  better  housing,  and  the  planning  of 
cities  will  be  emphasized.  The  fight  against  impure  milk  and  tuber- 
culosis will  be  reviewed.  The  relation  of  industry  to  public  health 
will  be  discussed,  especially  trade  diseases,  employment  of  children 
and  women,  overwork,  and  industrial  accidents.  What  is  being 
done  to  raise  standards  of  health  in  Europe  and  America,  and  how, 
through  administrative  machinery,  it  is  being  done,  will  be  studied. 
Local  conditions  will  receive  special  attention. 

201.  Elementary  Accounting. — The  course  commences  with  a  brief  history 
of  accounting ;  followed  by  single  entry  bookkeeping,  method  of 
ascertaining  profit  and  loss  by  single  entry  and  of  changing  to 
double  entry;  the  principle  of  debt  and  credit  as  applied  to  the 
keeping  of  double  entry  books,  trial  balances,  interpretation  of 
accounts,  preparation  of  balance  sheets  and  loss  and  gain  state- 
ments, methods  of  closing  the  ledger,  partnership  accounts  and 
partnership  adjustments.  The  work  will  also  include  columnar 
books  of  original  entry  and  general  and  subsidiary  ledgers  with 
controlling  accounts. 

The  weekly  lecture  of  one  hour  will  include  instruction  in 
the  methods  of  business  procedure ;  supplemented  by  two  hours' 
work  each  week  on  practical  problems. 
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202.  Mauufacturing,    Industries    of    the     U.    S. — Lectures,    readings,    and 

frequent  visits  to  industrial  plants  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  laboratories  in  the  world,  for  the  study  of  manu- 
facturing. An  examination  of  mechanical  power,  the  sources  (if 
power  methods  of  utilization,  conditions  affecting  its  cost  and  the 
choice  of  kinds.  1lic  coal  industry  and  trade ;  water  power. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  The  remainder  of  the  year  is  spent  in  studying  individ- 
ually the  leading  manufacturing  industries.  The  technical  processes 
are  explained  in  order  to  make  clear  their  business  aspects.  Tn 
each  industry  the  raw  materials,  the  factors  of  location,  recent 
industrial  changes  and  the  industrial  outlook  are  discussed.  Pre- 
requisite 171.     181  is  reconmiendcd. 

203.  Industrial  Management. — A  study  of  manufacturing  organizations. 

(i)   Form    of    organization;     advantages    and    disadvantages    of 
the  individual,  partnership  and  corporate  enterprise. 

(2)  Shop  management  and  wage  payment. 

Examination  of  various  systems  of  shop  management  and  wage 
payment. 

(3)  Cost    factors    and    manufacturing   policy.      The    function    of 
cost  keeping,  fixed  charges,  increasing  and  decreasing  returns. 
Integration.     Prerequisite  202. 

204.  Field   Work   in   Industry. — A   study  of   actual   conditions    in   industry 

by  an  inspection  of  shop  and  factory  on  the  premises,  special  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  arrangement  of  plant,  transportation  facilities, 
the  handling  of  raw  material,  and  the  organization  both  of  account- 
ing and  of  manufacture.  Reports  on  plants  visited  and  a  final 
paper  describing  a  model  plan.     Prerequisite  203. 

J05.  Business  Law. — A  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  law  relating 
to  the  more  common  business  transactions,  with  special  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  a  binding  contract.  The  course  covers  also 
promissory  notes,  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  bankruptcy  and  agency. 

205A.  Advanced  Business  Law. — The  second  year  of  Business  Law  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  forms  of  business  associations,  especially 
partnerships  and  corporations.  Partnership  articles ;  rights  and 
liabilities  of  partners  ;  special  and  limited  partnerships ;  formation, 
management  and  dissolution  of  corporations  ;  rights  and  liabilities 
of  stockholders,  directors  and  ofificers ;  merger  and  consolidation  of 
corporations.  Government  regulation  of  domestic  and  foreign 
companies.  Practical  problems  of  corporate  administration  are 
emphasized  in  this  course. 

206.  Advanced  Accounting  and  Auditing. — The  principles  of  higher 
accounting,  including  the  use  of  columnar  books,  revenue  accourits. 
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with  the  treatment  of  depreciation,  the  handling  of  bad  and 
doubtful  debts,  etc.  The  accounts  in  insolvency  are  discussed 
together  with  the  process  employed  in  liquidating  a  business  con- 
cern. In  the  second  term  the  subject  of  cost  keeping  is  discussed 
in  all  its  phases,  followed  by  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  auditing.     Prerequisite  201. 

-07.  Praciical  Accounting  ^'j;^/^//;.?.— Description  and  explanation  of  the 
accounting  systems  employed  by  various  types  of  business,  in- 
cluding department  stores,  railroads,  street  railways,  municipalities, 
mining,  gas  and  electric  lighting,  and  insurance  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  and  the  accounts  of  executors  and  ad- 
minstrators.  Lectures  supplemented  by  C.  P.  A.  problems  given 
by  the  various  States.  During  the  year  each  student  must  prepare 
a  thesis  on  an  assigned  accounting  topic.  Courses  201  and  206  are 
required  as  prerequisites  for  this  course. 

208.  C.  P.  A.  Course. — This  course  is  a  special  quiz  course  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  courses  201  and  206,  and  covers  in  review 
the  field  of  accounting  with  special  emphasis  on  the  requirements 
for  the  C.  P.  A.  examination.  Lectures,  supplemented  by  student 
reports  on  assigned  subjects. 

log.  Roilway  Finance  and  Accounting. — First  term,  Raikvay  Finance.  The 
student  prepares  class  reports  upon  a  certain  number  of  securities 
of  each  of  the  following  types,  dealing  with  their  meaning,  important 
provisions  of  the  agreements,  indentures  or  mortgages  accompanying 
them,  their  security,  the  purposes  of  their  issue,  financial  situations 
to  which  each  is  appropriate,  and  the  methods  of  marketing  them  ; 
the  types  are:  railway  common  and  preferred  stock,  deferred  stock, 
certificates  of  interest,  first,  general,  consolidated,  collateral  trust 
and  income  mortgage  and  debenture  bonds  and  other  kinds  of  bond 
and  note  issues.  Second  term,  Raikvay  Accounting.  The  subjects 
discussed  are :  the  composition  of  a  railroad  system,  its  relation 
to  connecting  railroads  and  the  accounting  problems  which  arise  out 
of  this  composition  and  these  connections ;  the  classification  of 
traffic  imposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  volume 
of  each  kind  of  traffic,  and  the  administrative  organization  which 
is  necessary  to  efficiently  operate  the  road,  handle  the  traffic  and 
account  for  the  revenues  and  expenses  in  connection  therewith ;  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  classification  of  property 
accounts,  revenue  accounts  and  operating  expenses ;  the  use  of 
bills  of  lading,  way  bills,  w^ay  bill  reports,  tonnage  books,  passenger 
tickets,  passenger  agents'  reports,  conductors'  reports  and  the  like 
in  the  accounting  for  freight  and  passenger  revenues  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  same  among  constituent  companies  and  connect- 
ing   lines;     agency    accounting;     methods   of   purchasing    and    dis- 
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trihuting  supplies;  preparation  of  ijayrolls,  and  auditing  and  classi- 
tioation  of  oxpcndilnrcs  ;  ])i-oparation  of  jomnal  cnlrics  to  be  posted 
to  the  ledgers;  the  ledger  system  of  a  large  railway  eonipany, 
preparation  of  the  prohlems  in  railway  revenue  accounts  and  bal- 
ance sheets;    preparation  and  analysis  of  railway  reports. 

210.  Life  Insurance. — The  history  and  financial  development  of  life  insur- 

ance; description  of  various  types  of  iKjlicies  and  the  calculation 
of  the  premium  for  each.  A  study  of  the  surplus,  reinsurance 
reserve  and  surrender  values.  A  study  of  the  different  systems  of 
life  insurance,  "  old  line,"  assessment,  fraternal  and  industrial. 
Policy  provisions  and  the  policy  contract.  The  law  of  life  insur- 
ance. The  investment  of  insurance  funds.  A  study  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  office,  the  work  of  the  several  departments,  and  the 
practice  of  the  business.  Relations  of  the  business  to  the  State 
as  shown  by  an  analysis  of  State  statutes.  The  course  will  also 
include  a  study  of  (a)  Accident  and  Health  Insurance,  and  {h) 
Employer's  Liability  Insurance.  Lectures,  special  reports  and 
assigned  readings. 

211.  Fire,  Marine  and  Fidelity  Insurance.      (Two   units,   two   tenns.)     A 

consideration  of  (a)  the  historical  development;  (b)  the  process  of 
rate-making;  (c)  the  policy  contract;  (d)  various  types  of  policies; 
(c)  State  statutes  on  policies;  (/")  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  insurance  system,  and  the  practice  of  the  business. 
Title  insurance,  credit  insurance  and  other  forms  of  insurance  in 
common  use  in  business.  In  the  study  of  fire  insurance  the 
course  also  deals  with  the  subject  of  fire  prevention.  Lectures, 
special  reports,  assigned  readings,  and  discussions  by  insurance 
officials. 

212.  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Insurance. — An  advanced  course  designed 

for  those  who  have  taken  courses  210  and  21 1.  In  this  course  an 
opportunity  is  given  for  special  investigation  in  those  branches  of 
insurance  which  members  of  the  class  may  wish  to  choose  as  a 
profession.  The  work  will  consist  mainly  of  reports  and  assigned 
readings. 

213.  Insurance. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  to  the  student  a  compre- 

hension of  those  principles  of  insurance  which  are  of  practical 
value  to  every  business  man.  The  first  term's  work  will  be  de- 
voted to  life  and  casualty  insurance.  Some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed are  the  various  types  of  policies ;  the  ascertainment  of 
premiums;  the  reserve;  the  surplus;  surrender  values;  policy 
loans;  insurance  investments;  assignment  of  policies  and  the  uses 
of    annuities.'     Throughout    the    course    special    emphasis    will    be 
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given  to  an  explanation  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  kinds  of  policies ;  the  peculiar  fitness  of  certain  types  of 
policies  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  policy  holders,  the 
importance  and  application  of  special  policy  provisions  and  clauses, 
and  the  uses  of  life  insurance  to  the  business  man.  The  second 
term's  work  will  deal  with  property  insurance  and  the  other  leading 
forms  of  business  men's  insurance,  such  as  employers'  liability  in- 
surance, corporate  suretyship,  title  insurance,  and  credit  insurance. 

214.  Investments. — The  nature,  methods  and  laws  of  investment  as  ap- 
plied to  railroad  and  industrial  securities  and  States  and  Munici- 
pal bonds.  Detailed  investigations  are  made  by  each  member  of 
the  class  into  special  securities  illustrating  each  type  of  investment. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  corporation  reports. 
Lectures,  assignments  and  class  discussion.     219  is  a  prerequisite. 

216  Banking. — A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking,  (a)  The 
national  bank.  Organization ;  deposits,  checks,  clearing  note  issues. 
Loans,  commercial  credit,  examination  of  business  statements,  en- 
dorsement, collateral,  foreign  exchange,  note  brokers,  investments, 
banking  finance  supervision  and  regulation,  obligations  of  officers 
and  directors,  civil  and  criminal  liabilities,  causes  of  bank  failures. 

217.  Money  and  Credit. — This  course  lays  the  foundation  for  the  more 
advanced  courses  in  Finance.  The  nature  of  money  in  its  relation 
to  credit,  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  money,  and  the  considera- 
tions affecting  its  supply,  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States, 
the  problems  of  each  class  of  institution,  the  general  causes  and 
effects  of  panics,  the  defects  in  our  monetary  system,  the  foreign 
banking  systems  and  the  leading  proposals  of  currency  and  banking 
reform  are  studied. 

2j8.  Public  Finanee. — An  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  finarcial 
methods  of  United  States  National  Government,  together  with 
State  and  local  revenue  systems.  A  review  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States.  The  principles 
and  forms  of  Taxation.  New  methods  and  programmes  in  Public 
Finance  will  be  discussed.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  lectures,  reports  and  text-book.  Plehn,  Public 
Finance. 

A  two  hour  full  year  Junior  and  Senior  course  with  a  pre- 
requisite of  i6t  or  its  equivalent.  Those  taking  160  at  the  same 
time  will  be  eligible. 

218A.  'Faxation  Problems  a)id  Programs. — A  study  of  the  various  prob- 
lems of  taxation,  including  special  problems  of  present  taxation  and 
its  incidence ;  investigations  into  the  various  theories  of  taxation. 
A   study   of  the   most  valuable   plans    for   a  better   adjustment   of 
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the  hnrdcn  of  taxatitui  will  also  he  made.  Included  iti  this  course 
will  he  a  {general  review  of  niuniei[)al  finaiiec  including  a  compara- 
tive study  of  (he  larger  cities  and  their  methods  of  fniance.  The 
work  will  consist  mainly  of  reports  and  assigned  readings. 

219,  Corporation  finance. — A  study  of  the  financial  methods  peculiar  to 
the  railroad  and  industrial  corporation,  and  of  the  special  advan- 
tages of  the  several  financial  methods  that  may  properly  he  em- 
ployed. A  study  of  the  financial  operations  in  promotion,  con- 
struction, operation  and  consolidation,  receiverships  and  reorgani- 
zation of  industrial  and  capitalization  railroad  enterprises.  Lec- 
tures, assignments  and  class  discussion.  Meade's  Corporation 
Finance. 

221.  Advertising. — The    principles    underlying    the    writing   of    advertising 

copy  are  considered ;  and  intensive  study  is  made  of  media  in  their 
relations  to  different  businesses ;  the  advertiser  is  studied  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  public:  mind.  Exercises  and  problems  are 
assigned,  the  work  of  the  class  is  compared  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns are  outlined. 

222.  Panics  and  Depressions. — A  brief  examination  of  early  financial  de- 

pressions, followed  by  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  conditions  preceding  crises,  in  order  to  show  the  bearing  of 
the  various  factors  in  the  problem,  such  as  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  methods,  the  monetary  system,  the  condition  of  credit ; 
speculation  and  over-investment,  and  government  finances.  Cor- 
rective measures  will  also  be   discussed.     Prerequisite  course  217. 

225.  Real  Estate. — This  introductory  course  covers  the  problems  most  fre- 
quently encountered  in  the  practice  of  the  real  estate  business, 
including  leases,  sales,  mortgages,  ground  rents,  deeds,  mechanics' 
liens,  judgments,  tax  liens  and  the  recording  of  deeds  and  claims 
affecting  realty.  The  law  affecting  these  problems  and  the  general 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant  together  with  other  legal  principles 
governing  the  real  estate  owner  or  broker  are  explained.  This 
work  is  supplemented  by  a  study  of  such  collateral  questions  as  the 
placing  of  mortgages,  the  building  association,  the  real  estate  invest- 
ment company,  title  insurance  and  building  agreements.  Students 
are  required  to  study  selected  cases,  typical  agreements,  and  busi- 
ness problems.     Prerequisite  course  217. 

225 A  Advanced  Real  Estate.— This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  im- 
portant business  problems  connected  with  real  estate.  Among  the 
matters  considered  are  the  basis  of  land  values ;  the  economic 
causes  of  city  growth;  the  effect  of  city  planning,  transportation 
and  natural  conditions  on  city  growth  and  city  land  values ;  central 
and    local    retail    store    districts ;     office    buildings ;     wholesale    and 
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manufacturing  properties ;  urban  residential  property ;  the  opera- 
tive l3uilder;  appraisements  of  land  and  buildings;  depreciation  of 
different  type  buildings;  suburban  real  estate;  real  estate  invest- 
ing, management,  brokerage  and  advertising.  Students  are  required 
to  study  assigned  properties  and  conditions  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity.     Prerequisite  course  225. 

226.  Private   Finance. — A   course    dealing    with    the   financial   organization 

and  management  of  business  enterprises.  The  various  plans  of 
business  organization  and  the  methods  of  providing  capital  under 
each  class  of  orgariization  are  considered.  The  financial  admin- 
istration of  a  Inisiness  is  next  studied.  The  duties  of  the  financial 
department;  llie  organization  of  the  credit  department;  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  extension  of  mercantile  credit  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  business  house  and  the  banks  are  investigated. 
The  financial  management  of  the  purchase  and  sales  departments; 
the  methods  of  reorganization  and  the  amicable  liquidation  of  bank- 
rupt enterprises  are  studied. 

227.  Salesmanship. — The  funchmiental  principles  of  salesmanship  are  con- 

sidered from  three  viewpoints;  namely,  that  of  the  salesman  him- 
self; of  the  buyer,  and  of  the  business  system  in  which  the  sales- 
man finds  himself  a  factor.  The  students  discuss  these  principles 
and  then  apply  them  in  typical  sales. 

63T.  Constitutional  Lm^'. — 1'he  national  government  is  considered  from 
two  i)oir.ts  of  view:  (a)  its  form  of  organization;  (/?)  its  prac- 
tical work.  Spec'al  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  legislation  in  various  fields.  The  conservative  and 
progressive  influences  in  the  government  are  studied  in  detail  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  national  control  over  business  is  followed. 
1  he  new  demands  for  greater  government  efficiency  and  the 
influence  which  they  have  had  upon  our  federal  system  are  con- 
sidered. Under  the  judicial  system  a  review  of  the  chief  decisions 
fixing  the  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  States  is  given.  The 
work  of  the  State  governments  and  their  relations  to  the  national 
sphere  are  examined. 

632.  Citizenship;  Federal  and  State. — I.  The  acquisition  and  loss  of  citizen- 
ship. Protection  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  distinction 
between  State  and  Federal  citizenship.  Protection  to  foreigners 
residing  in  the  United  States.  Status  of  inhabitants  of  newly 
acquired  territory,  with  special  reference  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines. 

II.  Constitutional  protection  of  fundamental  civil  rights.  The 
relation  of  personal  and  property  rights  to  the  police  power.  The 
meaning  of  due  process  of  law^  and   equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
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The  suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees. 

Protection  to  fundamental  civil  and  political  rights  as  contained 
in  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  relation  of 
the  police  power,  the  power  of  eminent  domain  and  the  power  of 
taxation  to  the  enjoyment  of  individual  rights.  Freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  religious  liberty  under  the  American  Con- 
stitutional system.  The  suspension  of  Constitutional  guarantees  in 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  European  countries  and  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 

'633.  Foreign  Trade  and  Diplomacy. — The  practical  work  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  services.  The  methods 
employed  in  securing  information,  conducting  negotiations  for 
treaties  and  commercial  agreements,  the  opening  up  of  markets, 
the  support  given  to  American  merchants  in  securing  foreign  trade, 
the  personnel  of  the  service,  appointments,  qualifications  for  en- 
trance. Drill  is  given  in  the  interpretation  of  the  regulations  and 
statutes.  The  consular  and  diplomatic  forms  are  used  in  the  class- 
work.  Texts:  Foster,  Practice  of  Diplomacy;  Stbwell,  Consular 
Cases  and  Opinions. 

634.  City  Government  and  City  Problems. — A  comparative  study  of  city 

government  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Part  I.  The  problems  of  city  life  in  ancient  and  medieval  times. 
Changes  in  political  and  social  conditions  accompanying  the  rise 
of  the  modern  city.  The  political  and  social  consequences  of  city 
growth. 

Part  II.  The  form  of  municipal  government  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  relation  of 
the  municipality  to  quasi-public  works,  such  as  street  railways,  gas 
and  water  supply.  The  social  activities  of  the  municipality.  Shaw's 
Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain;  Goodnow's  City  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  Municipal  Problems,  and  Municipal 
Home  Rule. 

635.  Labor  Legislation. — Labor  disputes   from  the   standpoint  of   the   em- 

ployer. How  is  the  union  organized,  w^hat  are  the  powers  of  its 
leaders  and  what  are  its  methods?  What  are  the  causes  of  strikes 
and  how  are  they  managed?  Strikes,  boycotts,  unfair  lists,  picket- 
ing, intimidation  of  non-union  men,  union  label,  etc.  What  are  the 
methods  used  by  employers  to  combat  the  union?  Employers' 
associations,  black  lists,  white  lists,  lockouts,  trade  agreements, 
arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  recent  use  of  the  injunction  in 
labor  disputes.  The  above  are  studied  from  practical  instances  in 
notable  American  labor  conflicts.  The  United  States  laws  and 
State  legislation  governing  these  questions  are  considered  in  detail, 
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together  with  the  most  recent  important  court  decisions.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  present  the  practical  and  legal  aspects  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  student  upon  entering  business  tO' 
handle  successfully  the  problems  involved. 

636A.  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems. — First  term,  two  hours  weekly. 
The  place,  machinery  and  tendencies  of  party  organization  with 
special  reference  to  caucuses,  conventions,  nominating  primaries,, 
presidential  preference  laws,  methods  of  representation,  party 
leadership,  actual  party  organization,  and  methods  of  financing  the 
party.  The  means  by  which  standards  are  sought  to  be  obtained, 
such  as  civic  associations,  corrupt  practices  acts,  anti-lobbying 
legislation  and  efficiency  agencies,  will  also  be  discussed. 

636B.  Public  Opinion. — Second  term,  two  hours  weekly.  What  is  "  Public 
Opinion?"  How  is  it  expressed  and  how  may  it  be  formed?  The 
methods  now  used  by  (i)  associations  of  business  men,  (2)  labor 
unions,  (3)  civic  organizations,  (4)  party  leaders  in  molding 
public  sentiment  on  business,  social,  civic  and  governmental  ques- 
tions. The  student  is  required  to  work  out  in  full  detail  a  plan 
for  the  formation  and  guidance  of  public  opinion  in  some  one  of 
these  fields.  The  purpose  is  to  enable  the  student  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  caused  by  (a)  the  extensive  growth  of  government 
activity  in  relation  to  business,  and  (b)  the  rapid  adoption  of 
referendum,  initiative,  recall  and  other  similar  agencies. 

637.  Colonies  and  Dependencies. — A  study  of  the  new  dependencies  of 
the  United  States  and  of  their  economic  and  political  problems. 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,^ 
are  studied  with  special  reference  to  such  questions  as  the  repre- 
sentative system,  suffrage,  education,  the  colonial  service,  religious 
and  racial  differences.  The  development  of  the  peoples  and  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  islands,  and  the  attitude  of  the  population 
towards  the  United  States. 

6sS.  International  Laze. — Nature  and  sources  of  international  law.  The 
evolution  of  the  rules  of  international  law.  Contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  the  development  of  international  law.  The  law 
of  peace  with  special  reference  to  the  rights  and  obligations  con- 
nected with  independence,  jurisdiction  and  equalit}'.  The  growth 
of  the  "  European  Concert"  and  of  the  primacy  of  the  United 
States  in  American  affairs.  The  law  of  neutrality  with  special 
reference  to  the  duties  of  belligerents  towards  neutral  States  and 
of  neutral  States  towards  belligerent  States.  Lawrence's  Principles 
of  International  Lazv;    Scott's  Cases  on  International  Laiv. 
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638A.  77/t'  Law  of  War. — Nature  and  source  of  the  law  of  war.  Opposinj^ 
tendencies  of  the  Great  States  and  the  Small  States  as  afifcctcd  hy 
the  development  of  neutral  rights.  Discussion  of  blockade,  con- 
traband, unneutral  service,  and  the  seizure  of  private  property  at 
sea.  Codification  of  the  law  of  war,  and  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference. 

639.  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States. — The  distinctive  problems  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  recent  years,  such  as  the  expansion  of 
trade  opportunities  by  the  Open  Door,  reciprocity,  most  favored 
nation  clause,  etc.  The  course  also  covers  a  number  of  special 
topics  relating  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens  abroad,  the 
regulation  of  foreign  immigration,  etc. 

651.  Government  Regulation   of  Industry  and  Commerce. — Discussion   of 

the  relation  between  Federal  and  State  regulation.  Power  01 
Federal  Government  under  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  clause ; 
interstate  commerce  act,  the  commerce  court ;  regulation  through 
the  power  of  taxation.  State  and  national  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  industrial  and  commercial  combinations  and  consolida- 
tions. 

652.  Administrative  Lazv. — A   study   of  the   organization    of   the   national. 

State  and  municipal  administrative  systems.  The  law  governing 
the  selection,  removal,  rights  and  duties  of  officers.  The  means 
by  which  the  rights  of  individuals  are  protected.  Goodnow's 
Administrative  Law  of  the  United  States;  Goodnow's  Cases  on 
Administrative  Law. 

653.  Comparative  Governments.— A  comparative  study  of  the  governments 

of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
giving  special  emphasis  to  the  present  tendencies  in  the  making 
of  constitutions,  the  w^orking  of  the  -party  system,  and  the  powers 
of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciar3^     Omitted  in  1912-13. 

655.  Secretarial  Work. — A  series  of  studies  designed  to  prepare  students 

for  secretarial  positions  and  to  make  them  immediately  useful  in 
business  work.  The  student  is  given  instruction  in  stenography, 
business  methods  and  customs,  office  organization  and  manage- 
ment, commercial  correspondence,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  systems  and  practices  of  large  corporations.  This  course 
counts  as  two  units  of  credit. 

656.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America. — Second  term;  2  hours.     Atti- 

tude of  the  Latin-American  nations  toward  the  United  States.  A 
study  of  the  present  international  situation  in  Central  and  South 
America.  The  development  and  application  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Discussion  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  relation  of 
the  Latin-American  countries  to  one  another  and  to  the  United 
States. 
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•658.  Railway  Law. — A  discussion  of  the  legal  relation  of  railways  to  the 
public,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  shipper.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  recent  State  and  Congressional  legislation  and 
the  judicial  interpretation  thereof.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
The  Elkins  Act,  The  Safety  Appliance  Act,  The  Hepburn  Rate 
Law,  The  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  the  Two  Cent  Rate  Acts 
are  given  special  attention. 

'659.  Readings  in  Political  Science. — Lectures,  reports  and  discussions  on 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  First  semester:  The  development 
of  political  philosophy  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present.  Second 
semester:  A  review  of  the  chief  works  in  the  various  fields  of 
present-day  political  writing. 
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TWO  YEARS'  SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  ACCOUNTING  AND 
FINANCE. 

This  course  is  offered  for  older  students  who  are  prevented  froni: 
spending  the  full  four  years  necessary  for  a  degree.  It  includes  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

No.     Course.  Hours  per  Week. 

201  Accounting    3 

or 
2o6    Accounting    3 

202  American  Industry   3 

i6i     Political   Economy    2 

205  Business  Law   3 

217    Money  and  Credit   3 

631     Constitutional  Law    3 

232  ^ 

234  y     English    3 

231     3 

801  Physical   Education    2 

22 
SECOND    YEAR. 

219    Corporation  Finance  3 

206  Advanced  Accounting  3 

or 

207  Practical  Accounting  Systems   2 

208  C.  P.  A.  Course 2 

216    Banking    3 

213    Insurance    3 

225-    Real  Estate   3 

205A — Advanced  Business  Law   3 

203  Industrial  Management   2 

257    ^ 

233  V     English     3 

235  ) 

802  Physical   Education    2 

26 

Those  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  exam- 
ination may  either  enter  with  credit  (or  advanced  standing)  for  the  prac- 
tical accounting  work  which  they  may  have  already  completed,  or  they 
may  take  the  elementary  work  as  prescribed  above,  and  add  a  third  year 
of  preparation  for  the  State  Board  Examination.  It  is  advisable  that  the 
applicant  should  confer  with  the  Faculty  as  early  as  possible  in  order 
that  his  studies  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Board,  either  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  any  other  State. 
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The  C.  P.  A.  laws  and  State  Board  Examination  questions  of  the 
principal  States  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Accounting  in  the 
Wharton  School  and  are  used  to  guide  the  student  in  preparing  .for  his 
examination. 

On  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  no  degree  is  conferred  but 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  is  awarded.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
if  possible  the  full  Regular  Course  towards  a  degree  be  taken  rather  than 
a  special  or  partial  course. 

METHODS  OF  WORK  IN  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

The  student's  efficiency  after  graduation  depends  not 
so  much  upon  mere  information  and  fact  knowledge 
as  upon  his  ability  to  use  and  direct  his  information  for  definite  results. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  aim  in  all  courses  to  encourage  individual  research 
and  original  essay  work  in  order  to  place  the  student  upon  his  own 
resources  and  to  train  him  in  the  analysis  and  use  of  material.  Much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  self-reliance  and  thoroughness  in  methods  of 
work.  In  addition  to  the  usual  class  discussions  frequent  visits  are  made 
to  the  chief  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  environs.  The  city  is  a  great  laboratory  for  the  study  of  practical 
business  conditions,  and  its  merchants,  railway  men,  manufacturers  and 
financiers  always  lend  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  study  of  practical 
conditions. 

,  ,  ,     .  This    much   discussed    and    commonly    misunderstood 

problem  of  university  life  is  under  special  supervision  by 
the  University  authorities.  Every  student  is  obliged  to  take  a  moderate 
amount  of  physical  culture  regularly  throughout  the  year.  This  may  be  in 
the  Gymnasium,  in  which  two  hours  of  work  are  required  weekly,  or  the 
student  may  substitute  his  work  on  some  athletic  team  for  the  gymnasium 
requirement,  provided  such  work  is  regularly  certified  by  the  team 
manager  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  Such 
substitution  is  only  allowed  during  that  part  of  the  year  in  which  the 
team  actually  practices.  The  branches  of  sport  organized  at  the  University 
cover  the  widest  possible  scope  of  athletics  including  football,  baseball, 
crew,  track,  etc. ;  special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  so-called  minor 
sports  such  as  tennis,  lacrosse,  swimming,  wrestling,  boxing,  fencing,  and 
numerous  others. 

The  average  student  finds  far  more  pleasure  and  profit  in  these  latter 
sports  than  in  practicing  for  either  the  football  or  baseball  teams,  since  the 
latter  interfere  seriously  with  college  work  while  for  the  minor  sports  and 
the  track  team  the  student  may  take  his  practice  at  convenient  hours  of 
the  day  without  serious  conflict  in  his  studies.  Prospective  students  are 
advised  to  consider  this  point  with  care. 

Debating  Every  business  man  is  frequently  placed  in  a  position 

where  he  must  convince  others,  yet  he  too  often  finds  that  mere  argument 
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or  a  recital  of  facts  is  not  suflTiciont  to  carry  conviction,  hiil  lliat  he  must 
be  strengthened  by  the  power  of  persuasion  and  trained  in  tin-  abihty  to 
arrange  bis  thought  in  an  orderly  and  telling  way.  At  no  period  of  a 
man's  life  may  this  training  be  so  readily  and  so  profitably  secured  as  in 
college.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  Debating 
in  the  Wharton  School.  Students  entering  this  department  are  urged  to 
participate  actively  in  debating.  Numerous  facilities  are  offered, — the 
Philomathean  and  Zelosophic  Literary  Societies,  the  Intercollegiate  De- 
bates and  interclass  contests,  and  numerous  other  less  formal  meetings 
all  provide  abundant  opportunity  for  this  important  exercise,  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  courses  in  Debating  offered  in  the  English  Department. 

COLLEGE   LIFE. 

Advantages  of  The  advantages  of  college  life  at  a  large  university 

College  Life  are  twofold :  First,  the  many  friendships  and  acquaint- 
ances formed  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  five  thou- 
sand men  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  these  friendships  often  prove  most 
helpful  in  after  life.  Second,  the  important  training  which  a  young  man 
secures  in  co-operating  with  other  men  in  the  various  student  societies, 
clubs  and  associations.  The  number  of  these  clubs  at  Pennsylvania  has 
grown  until  they  now  cover  every  legitimate,  healthful  interest  which  a 
young  man  of  college  age  should  have.*  It  is  essential  that  a  student  enter- 
ing the  University  should  take  part  actively  in  at  least  one,  and  if  possil)le, 
several  of  these  societies.  The  religious  organizations,  the  athletic  teams 
and  crews,  the  intercollegiate  debating  teams  and  societies,  the  literary 
associations,  the  musical  clubs,  the  fraternities,  the  Mask  and  Wig,  and  the 
various  social  organizations  all  help  to  build  up  the  character  and  to 
broaden  the  interests  of  the  student.  This  influence  is  strengthened  by 
the  Dormitory  lifef  and  the  Houston  Club,  the  latter  being  a  general 
club  where  the  students  of  all  the  departments  of  the  University  meet  in 
common.  At  the  same  time,  the  requirement  of  a  regular  amount  of 
physical  culture  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  supplements  the  development 
of  eacb  individual  on  his  physical  side. 

Furthermore,    each    student    society   has    its    Business 
Value  of  Manager,    its    President,    Secretary   and   Executive  Com- 

Student  mittee,    and    the   young   men   who   aspire   to   these   places 

Societies  secure  a  training  of  inestimable  value  in  the  management 

of  the  society's  affairs.  They  thus  acquire  the  ability  to 
meet  and  cope  with  practical  problems  of  a  business  nature,  and  to  mold 
and  influence  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-men.  So  important  is  this  part 
of  a  college  education  that  competent  observers  have  estimated  its  value 
as  one-half  of  the  entire  benefit  derived  from  university  life. 

*A  list  of  these  organizations  may  be  had  upon  application. 

tA  pamphlet,  describing  the  Dormitories,  may  be  had  without  charge,  on  appli- 
cation to  W.  O.  M  iller,  ^ursar. 
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„     ^       .^.  The  common  impression  of  fraternities  is   that   they- 

Fraternities  ^y      £  ^  r         .  j   .•  i    .•    •      • 

are  the   frequent   cause  of  wasted   time   and   dissipation. 

Much  as  this  may  have  been  true  of  the  past,  all  the  principal  fraternities 

are  now  actively  engaged  in  helping  their  members  in   scholastic   worlc 

and  even  requiring  them  to  conform  to  reasonable  standards  of  excellence. 

Forty-six  fraternities  are  represented   at  the   University  of  Pennsylvania 

and  membership  in  these  bodies  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  the  best 

of  students. 

The  Wharton  Association,  composed  of  the  students 
in  the  Wharton  School,  conducts  the  Honor  System  in  all 
-^  quizzes  and   examinations   in  the  Department.     On  each 

examination  paper  the  Honor  Pledge  is  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be 
scrupulously  followed  in  both  letter  and  spirit.  It  requires  him  not  to 
give  or  receive  aid  during  the  examination.  A  student  who  violates  his 
pledge  is  tried  by  the  Honor  Committee  of  the  Association  and  if  con- 
victed, is  advised  to  retire  from  college.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  he  is 
certified  to  the  college  authorities  for  official  action.  It  has  been  the 
universal  testimony  of  students  taking  work  under  both  the  Honor  System, 
and  the  old  method  that  the  student  acquires  a  much  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subjects  under  the  Honor  plan,  because  he  is  forced  to 
rely  upon  his  own  resources.  The  system  has  also  greatly  increased  the 
cordiality  of  the  relations  between  the  Faculty  and  the  student  body. 

.  The  Christian  Association  and  other  religious  bodies 

J  .r  in  the  University  take  an  active  part  in  all  student  in- 

terests. Besides  the  weekly  service  on  Sunday  morning 
in  the  Houston  Club,  numerous  Bible  classes  are  held  and  the  students 
of  all  religious  denominations  are  invited  by  the  surrounding  churches,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  University,  to  attend  their  services.  The  Associa- 
tion conducts  a  settlement  and  a  Summer  camp  for  the  Settlement  chil- 
dren ;  the  students  of  all  departments  and  religious  beliefs  are  invited  to 
take  part  in  this  practical  and  helpful  work. 

As  a  rule  it  is  advisable  for  a  student  of  limited  means 
"  ^  not  to  undertake  outside  work  until  his  second  or  Sopho- 

mp  oymen  more  year ;    the   Freshman  year  should  be  concentrated 

more  exclusively  upon  his  studies,  the  selection  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances and  upon  learning  the  methods  of  work  and  general  conditions  which 
obtain  in  a  great  university.  It  is,  therefore,  wiser  to  defer  outside  em- 
ployment to  the  second  year.  A  Student's  Employment  Bureau  has  been 
organized  at  the  Houston  Club  of  the  University  and  full  information 
upon  opportunities  for  employment  may  be  obtained  from  this  Bureau. 

The    Wharton    School    faculty    has    devoted    special 
Relations  attention  to  the  development  of  close  personal  relations 

Between  between    professor    and    student.      This    is     secured    in 

Faculty  and  several  ways;  the  classroom  instruction  is  rendered  as 
Students  informal    as    possible    in    order    to    promote    discussion. 

After    each    lecture    the    classes    are  .divided    into    small 
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sections  in  order  to  give  freer  opportunity  for  questions  and  intcrcliauK^' 
of  opinions.  Outside  the  classroom  each  member  of  the  facuhy  appoints 
numerous  consultation  hours,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in 
order  that  students  may  be  encouraged  to  bring  their  personal  affairs  and 
perplexities  for  solution.  Great  care  is  always  taken  to  see  that  new 
students  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  members  of  the 
faculty.  A  reception  is  tendered  to  the  Freshmen  class  by  the  older 
students  in  the  Wharton  Association  in  October,  in  November  the  Provost 
gives  his  annual  reception  to  the  Freshman  classes  of  the  entire  University 
and  after  the  midyears  the  Wharton  School  faculty  holds  one  or  more 
social  meetings  with  the  student  body  of  the  department.  Throughout  the 
college  year  the  Director  sets  aside  two  hours  daily  for  private  conference 
with  individual  students.  In  all  these  ways  it  is  sought  to  bring  the 
student  both  ofificially  and  informally  into  the  closest  personal  relation 
with  the  teaching  staff. 

The  charges  for  tuition,  inclusive  of  physical  culture, 
Tuition  use    of    gymnasium    and    the    Houston    Club,    are    $i6o 

annually.  This  amount  is  payable  in  two  installments,  in 
October  and  February,  A  deposit  of  $15  is  required  to  cover  the  cost  of 
class  outlines,  locker  fee,  breakage,  etc.,  the  balance  is  refunded  to  the 
student  upon  graduation. 

College  graduates  are  admitted  to  post-graduate  work 
Graduate  in  all  the  subjects  covered  by  the  Wharton  School  cur- 

Courses  riculum.     For  such  careers  as  that  of  government  expert, 

special  investigator,  head  of  a  civic  or  philanthropic  insti- 
tution, teacher,  etc.,  a  scientific  training  may  be  obtained.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  necessary  amount  of  work  in  the  Graduate 
School,  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
respectively  are  conferred. 

Special  facilities  are  offered  to  commercial  teachers 
Commercial  who  desire  to  secure  a  training  particularly  adapted  to 
Teachers  advancement  in  that  field.     Arrangements  may  be  made  to 

pursue  courses  for  either  the  undergraduate  or  post- 
graduate degrees  with  special  reference  to  such  subjects  as  geography, 
transportation  and  commerce,  industry,  accounting,  finance,  commercial 
law,  economics  and  civics.  The  opportunities  in  this  field  have  grown  far 
beyond  the  available  supply  of  men,  and  there  are  constantly  on  file  at 
the  University  a  number  of  applications  from  commercial  high  schools 
for  college-trained  men,  qualified  to  fill  desirable  positions. 

For    further    information    concerning   work    in    the   Wharton    School 
address 

James  T.  Young,  Director 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia. 
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